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A Prayer of Confession 


O God, our heavenly Father, we have sinned against 
Thee and are not worthy to be called Thy children. We 
are guilty of committing specific acts of sin. We are 
even more guilty, in having a sinful attitude in general. 
We have argued at times when we should have prayed. 
We have pretended to have the wisdom of experience 
when we were immature. We have been selfishly com- 
petitive when Christ desired us to be cooperative. We 
have dealt in proud denunciation when we should have 
tried to understand. Forgive us, we beseech Thee, 
most merciful Father, and renew us in the strength of 
Thy grace, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


—Howard C. Wilkinson 
Chaplain to the University 
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The Ministry of the Church 


A Divinity School Lecture delivered on March 22, 1961 


BisHop Opp HacEN, Stockholm Area 


The ministry of the Church is under much discussion today. One 
reason is that the ecumenical movement seems to require a deeper 
understanding of the ministry, if the different churches and de- 
nominations are to come to any kind of mutual understanding at all. 
Another reason is that the different churches all have the feeling 
that it is necessary to rethink the theological basis for the ministry of 
the laity. 

Trying to point out what I think is the basic misunderstanding of 
the Church today, I would say that it consists in the fact that we 
have for a long time been dominated by a theology, scholarly and lay, 
which has connected the ministry of the Church primarily and almost 
solely with the ministerial calling. That of course has been the tend- 
ency in Anglican and other churches which lay heavy stress on the 
apostolic succession. If it is believed that a true church depends 
upon what they would call a “true” episcopal office, and that ordina- 
tion given by such a “true” bishop is the key to the right ministry, 
then it is of course natural to interpret the office and ministry of 
the Church in personal terms. The Church’s ministry is then best ex- 
pressed in the work of the clergy or the ordained ministers. 

This, in my opinion, is wrong. Basically the ministry is given to 
the Church and not to the minister personally. All the different 
kinds of services within the Church are just various functions of the 
fundamental Ministry of the Church. 

It may be necessary to say a few words about the background of 
this kind of thinking. Why did Jesus come? Without taking up 
space to quote Bible passages here, I would say that Jesus came to 
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reconcile and to redeem. But it is also evident that Jesus wanted 
his disciples to continue his mission. This is not to say that we be- 
lieve that the work of Christ is incomplete in itself, but it is quite 
clear that the Church is called to continue his work of reconciliation. 
God has given us—that is, the Church—‘‘the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.” He wants us to present our bodies as “a living sacrifice.” We 
are to “fulfill the law of Christ.’ We are called “not only to believe 
in him, but also to suffer on his behalf.” We are to bring the gospel 
of the Kingdom to the uttermost parts of the world. 

This divine calling was given to the Church. We do all, as 
disciples, have a share in that calling. The English scholar, T. W. 
Manson, says that “every function of those who are members of the 
Body of Cerise. is a diakonia, and Christ is the supreme holder of 
every diakonia,’ 

Diakonia means service. Whoever would be the first should be the 
servant of all. The Messiah himself became the servant of all. And 
the Church today ought to be the servant, perhaps even the Suffering 
Servant. The Church does not exist for its own sake; its calling is 
to serve. Perhaps one of the weaknesses of the Church of our day 
is that it does not really serve. We preach the word of reconcilia- 
tion, but we do not really give ourselves to it or for it. We forget 
that our calling is to fulfill the ministry which Christ gave to his 
Church. 

There is only one basic ministry, namely, the mission which 
Jesus gave to all his disciples. There is therefore no support in the 
New Testament for saying that he gave this calling only to a few 
of his followers. He gave it to them all. In this respect every 
Christian is under the same commission. We are all ministers, 
laymen as well as clergy. 

But I am sure that many would we to have some of the details 
discussed a little more fully. It is obvious that some churches have 
the opinion that the ministry belongs to the rightly ordained minister. 
They will argue and say that “the apostolic succession” is vital to 
the Apostolic Church and to a right ministry. Over against this view 
of the apostolic ministry I shall be speaking for the doctrine of the 
apostolic Church. The basic thing is not an apostolic “office,” but an 
apostolic Church. 

Again let me refer to T. W. Manson. In his book, The Church’s 
Ministry, he gives a good analysis of the Greek word, apostellein, 
as well as its Hebrew equivalent, shaliach. It is obvious, he says, 
that these words refer more to the sending person than to the person 
sent. The person who is sent is more or less an extension of the 
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sending person, of his will and personality. The noun, shaliach, may 
denote an agent or a messenger for another person. One shaliach 
cannot transfer his calling and authority to another person. Manson 
also points out that the authority of the shaliach is obviously discon- 
tinued when his work is done. All this argues against the usual con- 
cept of an apostolic succession. Even when a shaliach represents a 
whole group, as he does in the religious service of a particular con- 
gregation, he acts, so to say, merely on behalf of the congregation. 
His activity does not represent a special status within the worshipping 
people ; he is only functioning on behalf of the group. 

If we seek to understand the place of the apostle in the New Testa- 
ment Church and teaching, we will find something similar. The 
apostles, the Twelve, as well as others, had of course a special work 
to do, but they surely had no special status. A study of Mat. 10:5 ff. 
and its parallels is rather convincing. As Oscar Cullmann points 
out, the calling of the apostles was something which happened once and 
never was repeated. This means that even if one could say that they 
had a unique position in the first Church, this did not necessarily 
create a precedent for the future. It is also to be noted that St. Paul, 
when he writes about the various gifts that God has given to the 
Church, mentions apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
and does not in any way put the apostles in a special position. What 
they had in distinction from the others was a special function, but not 
a unique status; nor did they appear to belong to a special order. 

It may, of course, be said that the Twelve had a unique place in- 
sofar as they had special experiences with the historical Jesus, but it 
has to be remembered that even other disciples had such experiences. 
It is also possible to argue that Jesus initiated the Twelve in the 
knowledge of future happenings and gave them special promises. But 
none of this is something which can be transferred from them to other 
persons. It is also interesting to see that, though the disciples found 
it necessary to complete the number of the Twelve when Judas dis- 
appeared from the scene, nothing similar is said when James, the 
son of Zebedee, was killed by Herod. Obviously this should have 
been the natural consequence if the disciples had held any doctrines 
of apostolic succession. 

I come back to the question of the apostolic mission of the Church, 
for I want to stress again that the mission and the ministry belong to 
the Church. When Jesus left his first disciples, he did not give 
them any elaborate rites and regulations for their future life and work, 
What he left was a fellowship of believers, two simple religious rites, 
a message to preach, and a mission to fulfill. And these different 
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things are, after all, only parts of the same, single unity. The Church, 
which is the Body of Christ in time, is to act according to its divine 
calling. The Church has been given the task of reconciliation. Per- 
forming this work and fulfilling this mission, the Church functions in 
different ways. But the question whether or not the Church is an 
apostolic church does not depend upon whether or not it has an 
apostolic office. The decisive question is whether the Church has 
remained loyal to its apostolic calling; that is, if a church does not 
have a missionary spirit and does not evangelize, then that church is 
not an apostolic Church, even though it happens to have a so-called 
apostolic succession. We find, then, that the Church is apostolic 
because it is called to proclaim the Gospel to all mankind. The per- 
son who in the name of the Church fulfills this calling of the Church 
is surely in the apostolic tradition. 

This concept of the ministry of the Church leads me to say some- 
thing about “the priesthood of all believers.” It is hard to say what 
was the greatest contribution of Martin Luther. I expect that his re- 
discovery of sola fide and sola gratia must be mentioned first. But I 
feel quite sure that another of his great rediscoveries was the concept 
of ‘‘the priesthood of all believers.” But do we as Protestants really 
understand what it means? There are still people among us who 
believe that we should have a ministry very much like the priesthood 
which we find when reading about Israel and its Temple services. 
On the other hand, there are people who hold the opinion that, since 
the New Testament speaks about a priesthood of all believers, we 
should not have any special ministers at all. Both of these concep- 
tions are obviously wrong. 

Let it be stated first that it seems clear that the New Testament 
does not speak about a priesthood like that of the Old Testament. In 
the catalogues of offices in I Cor. 1 :28-30 and Eph. 4:11-12 there is 
no hint at all of anything of that kind. To be a priest in the Old 
Testament meaning of the word was to belong to one of the priestly 
families, and not one of the apostles insisted upon such a status. We 
do, of course, read in Acts 6:7 that some priests also became obedient 
to the faith, but they seem to have continued their service in the 
Temple according to its ritual and did not become leaders of the 
Church because of their hierarchical status. 

But this is not the end of the story. The idea of the priesthood 
comes up in the New Testament in another connection. Jesus never 
referred to himself as a priest. He used to call himself a rabbi or 
prophet. But he did apply the idea of the Suffering Servant to him- 
self. Later his followers, when they tried to tell what Jesus 
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meant to them, used some concepts from the Old Testament. 
They spoke about Jesus as the passover lamb (I Cor. 5:7). Christ 
loved the Church and gave himself for it (Eph. 5:2). The thought 
of Christ as the lamb slain for our sin also occurs in various ways in 
the Book of Revelation and the Letter to the Hebrews. Christ is there 
spoken of as the High Priest, who has fulfilled an offering like that of 
the High Priest in Israel, but one which is perfect and valid for all 
time. So Christ is our High Priest. But more: he gave himself as 
a living sacrifice. And he is still praying for sinners. In this service 
he is unique and perfect. 

It is against the background of this High Priestly office of Christ 
that we must see the idea of the priesthood of all believers. So far as 
we know, Jesus did not directly call his disciples “priests,” but it 1s 
surely true that he called them to have a part in that self-sacrifice 
which made it natural to call his own ministry a priestly one. This 
kind of priestly service is spoken of in many connections in the New 
Testament. Take, for instance, the key word in Rom. 12:1, where it 
is said that Christians should present their bodies as a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable to God. Or Phil. 3:3, where the Christian is 
described as praying to God in the Spirit. The Letter to the Hebrews 
lets us know that praising God and doing good works is “‘a sacrifice 
which pleases God”; and I Peter says directly that the Christians are 
“a holy priesthood,” “a royal priesthood,” which shall offer “spiritual 
sacrifices.” Similar thoughts can be found also in the Book of 
Revelation. 

In other words, Christ is the supreme Priest, unique and perfect. 
He gave himself for us all. But we are also all priests in the sense 
that we are called to offer up ourselves with the same mind which was 
in Christ Jesus. This means that a very common idea which says that 
“the priesthood of all believers” means that every believer has a right 
to preach, to administer the sacraments, et cetera—as if the priest- 
hood of all believers should be something competing with the office 
perfomed by a pastor—is entirely wrong. The priesthood of all be- 
lievers does not at all indicate the idea of everybody’s right to preach. 
It is rather a calling to service, to sacrifice, to live as every Christian 
should. It is to be a partaker in the ministry of the Church: to 
proclaim and to practice the message of reconcilation. 

Even Luther knew that this concept of the ministry was basic to 
every function of the Church. He said that to become a pastor one 
_ had first to be born as a Christian and become a priest in the priest- 
hood of all believers. Neither the pope nor anybody else can make 
one a minister. But when one through baptism has been born as 
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a priest, then one can later receive a special task in the Church. 
I would say it this way: as members in the Body of Christ we live in 
the realm of redemption, and we have been given the ministry of 
reconciliation. Not a single Christian_is outside of this ministry. 
We are all ministers. 

This also means that the popular conception of the pastor as a full- 
time worker in the Kingdom of God and the layman as only a part- 
time one is totally wrong. There is, in fact, no part-time disciple- 
ship. The difference between a pastor and a layman consists in dif- 
ferent functions they have. We cannot all be hands of the Body of 
Christ; neither can we all be mouths for the same body. Further, 
it must be remembered that the service of the layman is not limited 
to what he can do in the congregation or among his Christian friends. 
The priesthood of all believers is not a special kind of temple-service, 
but a service in which a Christian remains whether he is inside the 
temple-walls or outside, whether it is Sunday or weekday. Neither 
is it to be thought that a layman’s witness is any more a part of the 
function of this priesthood than the silent prayer of an old woman, 
or the glass of water given to a thirsty wanderer, or the minister’s 
sermon. They are all rooted basically in the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, in the service of giving ourselves to Christ and his Kingdom. 
There are, of course, different gifts of grace and different functions, 
but they are all rooted in the same ministry of the Church. 

One consequence of a significant renewal of the doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers would be a revival of lay activity in our 
churches. This is especially needful in churches which have been 
dominated by a false doctrine of the ministry and which have not 
given the different gifts of grace, to which the New Testament refers 
and which experience proves people to have, the place in the Church’s 
life which belongs to them. But to stress this should not lead us to 
allow the misunderstanding that it is un-Biblical and impractical to 
have a certain pastoral function in the Church. A conclusion of this 
sort would be against the testimony of history. The Church has 
had throughout all its history some kind of special “offices” or | 
“services.” As a matter of fact, even the sects and denominations | 
who proudly proclaimed that they would never approve the idea of | 
having any special “offices,” have all smuggled these functions in | 
through the back-door and simply given them new names. If you call — 
all apples “oranges,” then, of course, you have no apples. 

As soon as the first Church started to work, fulfilling its apostolic 
mission, we find that there had to come a differentiation of functions, 
mainly because of the practical situation and its needs and demands. © 
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We see first the differentiation between those who were preaching the 
Word and those serving at the tables. Later other functions were 
added. In I Cor. 12:28-30 one finds a long list of different services. 
The same is the case in Eph. 4:11. It would stretch the truth too 
much if we tried to make a systematic dogma of what we find here. 
Different situations and backgrounds have played a part in the de- 
velopment of the various functions, and practical reasons lie behind 
most of them. To ask why we do not permit all Christians to serve 
the Holy Communion is as foolish as to ask why all people at a dinner 
do not serve at the table. There simply has to be some order, and 
this order is created by the Church itself. Again, this order is created 
by the Church itself, because it is the Church which has the ministry. 
All functions are aspects of a greater unity. The view of St. Paul, 
as presented in I Cor., is built upon the fact that the body is a unity 
and no member can act on its own or on behalf of itself. The different 
members are parts of the unity. So also are the different functions in 
the Church; they are various expressions of its basic ministry. 

To sum up, then, we find the Church to have its ministry from 
Christ. The Church fulfills its ministry through its members, lay and 
pastoral. It is not an apostolic office which defines the Church ; rather 
the Church is apostolic when it is fulfilling its apostolic mission. It 
is evident, for instance, that the pastor is functioning in an apostolic 
mission when he is preaching and counselling. However, this does 
not mean that the pastor is subordinated to the Church as regards 
the authority of his calling. The Church is the medium which God 
uses when he calls a person to a special function, but the calling and 
the authority certainly come from God. It is this idea which, as far 
as I can see, dominates in Eph. 4:11-12: “And he gave us some to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work 
of ministering, unto the building up of the Body of Christ.” Again in 
Eph. 4:16:.... “from whom all the Body fitly framed and knit to- 
gether through that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
working in due measure of each several part, maketh the increase of 
the body unto the building up of itself in love.” 

It seems evident, then, that there are different functions in the 
basic apostolic ministry of the church, though they all have their 
roots in the priesthood of all believers. If the preacher is the mouth 
of this body, then certainly other parts of it have other functions. 
A body cannot consist only of speaking mouths. It also needs feet 
and hands. 
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Finally, if we study I Cor. 12, we will find this illustrated also in 
another way. At the same time as it is emphasized that the gifts of 
grace are different, it is also stressed that the Spirit is the same. But 
it is also understood that some of the gifts of grace have a certain 
priority over the others. In both the-New Testament and church 
history it is pointed out that there is a certain grading of the gifts 
and even of the functions. We hear about deacons and elders and 
bishops. But these different offices or function do not contradict 
the idea of a basic common ministry. The differentiation is rather of 
a practical sort. On a ship one needs a captain. Not everybody on 
board can act in that capacity, at least not at one time. On the 
other hand, there is no basic difference between the captain and the 
rest of the crew. They are all seamen. They are all of the same 
basic profession, and they all serve the same purpose, although in 
various capacities. 

This can be said also about the functions in the ‘Cheeers They 
are all parts of the essential ministry and mission of the Church. 
We are very much like a crew on a ship, except for one vital and 
important difference: our calling is from God. 

Thus we all have a part in the ministry of the Church, in the 
work of reconciliation, and we fulfill it by witnessing to the message - 
of redemption and by living within its realm. 


n) 


To Hope and Quietly Wait 


(A Chapel Meditativn by William A. Lane*) 


[*William A. Lane, with a Bachelor’s degree from the University of North 
Carolina and a Master’s degree from Princeton, was teaching English at the 
Woman’s College in Greensboro when he felt called to the ministry. With an 
outstanding academic record at Duke University Divinity School, he was serv- 
ing as president of the Student Council when a near-fatal auto accident led 
through critical surgery, profound loss of memory, and prolonged withdrawal 
from study, to the spiritual, insights described.] 


I am the man that hath seen affliction by the rod of his wrath. 

He hath led me and brought me into darkness, but not into light. 

Surely against me is he turned; he turneth his hand against me all the 
day. 

Also when I cry and shout, he shutteth out my prayer. 

And I said, My strength and my hope is perished from the Lord: 

Remembering mine affliction and my misery, the wormwood and the 
gall. 
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My soul hath them still in remembrance, and is humbled in me. 

This I recall to mind, therefore have I hope. 

It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because his 
compassions fail not. 

They are new every morning: great is thy faithfulness. 

The Lord is my portion, saith my soul: therefore will I hope in him. 

The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, to the soul that seeketh 
him. 

It is good that a man should both hope and quietly wait for the salva- 
tion of the Lord. 

(Lamentations 3: 1-3, 8, 18-26) 


Let us turn our thoughts today to a subject that is very elementary 
and should be obvious to anyone who holds the Christian faith. That 
is worth doing, I think. The obvious truths are the very ones that 
I am most likely to overlook, while pursuing theological subtleties, 
and this is one that I have overlooked to my cost. Perhaps the same 
thing has happened or will happen to you. The Lord grant that it 
won’t. 

Here is the subject: the duty of the Christian minister, no matter 
how deep his dedication and willingness to serve, to be ready and 
waiting to recewe the grace of God in Christ. That is as plain as the 
nose on your face, isn’t it?—that we as ministers need to be re- 
cewers of divine grace. Few things in Christian doctrine are more 
elementary, but I have only recently been given an understanding of 
its importance, and that understanding has come only after a hard 
struggle. Let me tell you about it. 

My own call to the ministry came as a call to service. The main 
thing it meant to me was a duty and an opportunity to give. I thought 
of myself as one of those servants in the parable whom the Master 
blessed with talents. The Master had given me rich talents, in re- 
spect of money, of education, of travel, of experience. I had studied 
and taught at five universities, and had accumulated a good store of 
learning. The call to the ministry came as a challenge to use these 
gifts, to invest them, to spend them in that service to others which is 
service to the Master. I thought I had received all that I needed and 
that from now on my job was to give. . 

Then came bankruptcy: an accident, a brain injury, surgery, and 
loss of memory. The store of talents was gone. I had nothing left 
to give. In order to remain faithful to the Lord’s ministry, I must 
open myself up to receive—to receive His healing grace, to apply to 
myself the gift we all received in Christ. But to reach that basic, 
elementary insight took me eighteen months, and they were months 
spent largely in despair. The only kind of ministry I knew was a 
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giving ministry. I must find something to give. But for all my 
rummaging, the treasury was empty. And so, there followed despair. 
How could the Lord have any use for me when I had nothing left 
to give? How could I expect Him to give me any more when I had 
squandered what He had given me? Why should He waste any 
grace on me when I had been of so little use to Him? Such was the 
attitude in which I spent those eighteen months. 

As I say these words, you are probably thinking of a dozen 
promises in Scripture which should have given me assurance to the 
contrary in Christ’s own words. But there I fell into an error which 
has, I suspect, beset other ministers in time of need. A busy, active 
ministry had put me in the habit of not applying the promises of 
Scripture to myself. I thought the minister’s job was to be a sort of 
neutral channel or vehicle for conveying these promises to others 
who stood in need. A minister should have no needs. God has given 
him all he needs. This was not a doctrine I had worked out, but an 
assumption into which I had unconsciously fallen. Have you fallen 
into it too, or are you sliding that way? 

You have probably recognized that behind this assumption lies 
sinful pride, a feeling of self-sufficiency. Surely we ministers, of 
all people, stand in perpetual need of divine grace, daily need of it, 
if we are to be of any real service to the Lord and to other people. 
But a busy life of study and preparation here at school, and crowded 
church-work on the weekends, can lead us to the mistaken assumption 
that we are the ones who must do all the giving and who should not 
need to do any taking. 

Well, for you, as for me, the time either has come or is going to 
come when you stand in urgent need to receive. And when that hap- 
pens, I pray you won’t make my mistake of feeling yourself so un- 
worthy that you withdraw from receiving God’s grace freely offered 
in Christ, and fall into despair. To do that is to overlook so much 
that is openly and patently offered to us in God’s Word. It is to 
lack faith and to close ourselves off from God’s fellowship in Christ. 
We cannot do that and be true ministers of His Gospel. 

What woke me up to these truths? If Scripture didn’t do it, who 
did? Well, I name him to you with deep gratitude. He was John 
Milton. 

Milton was a man who from early childhood had felt an intense 
calling to the Christian ministry. He knew with zealous assurance 
that God had blessed him with a particular talent and that the pur- 
pose of his life was to invest that talent and produce a special gift 
to God and man—a great Christian poem. His childhood and young 
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manhood were spent in arduous and unbroken study, as he strained 
to perfect his talent to answer his vocation. From time to time he 
would take stock of himself and exclaim with angry impatience that 
he was not yet ready, not yet ready to give what his Master required 
of him. He must keep striving if he was to be a worthy servant. With 
the same untiring zeal, he went into public work during the Puritan 
Commonwealth, becoming Oliver Cromwell’s Secretary of State. 
And in this work he labored so unceasingly that he lost his eyesight. 
Then came despair. Blindness—his labors frustrated, his talent 
unrealized, his gift not produced. He was the unworthy servant of 
the parable: 
When | consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 
‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?’ 
I fondly ask... 


He is the servant blessed with talent and with vocation to use it. But 
the very zeal to serve has frustrated his Master’s purpose and buried 
his talent. His self-sufficient striving has made him an unworthy 
servant. Yet in the midst of despair comes, by grace, an answer: 


But patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his State 
Is kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er Land and Ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


To stand and wait, open to receive God’s grace: this is the way for 
His ministers best to serve Him in their times of need. 

And when John Milton was given this knowledge and the grace to 
stand and wait, then came the miracle of his life. Out of his blindness 
he began to dictate Paradise Lost. The very task which he had been 
unable to fulfill in all his striving now came to glorious flower with 
the help of God. The darkness which had driven him to despair made 
him reach out and take the hand of God, Who led him into eternal 
light. 

Let his life be a witness to us. Before we can produce or 
give anything good or useful in the Lord’s service, we must be 
recewers of His grace. And that means to stand and wait, to open 
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ourselves to His fellowship offered in Christ—not to spend all our 
time in busy work under the illusion of self-sufficiency. 


It is good that a man should both hope and quietly wait for salvation of 
the Lord. 


This experience, Brothers, has led me toa resolution: to try, with 
the Lord’s help, to get over this foolish notion that I must do all of 
the giving and none of the receiving ; to “hope and quietly wait for the 
salvation of the Lord,” which He has offered in Christ. 

And I hope that when the time comes for you, as it must come for 
all men, when your own gifts are not sufficient to meet the demands 
with which life faces you, you will not be tempted to despair, but 
will humbly and confidently stand and wait to receive the grace of 
God which is freely offered in Christ to all who have open, receptive 
hearts. 


Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto him be 
glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. 
AMEN. 


An Alumni First 
THE GILBERT T. ROWE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


A. C. WAGGONER* 


The appeal for contributions to the Gilbert T. Rowe Scholarship 
Fund has netted 74 pledges for a total of $6,122 thus far on a pro- 
jected total of $25,000. Alumni in 16 states and Costa Rica have 
responded with an average pledge of $81. Two pledges of $1,000 
each cause the average to be rather high. When these two are left 
aside, the average pledge is approximately $52, which still represents a 
healthy response from those who have participated. 

The Western North Carolina Conference leads the way with 31 
pledges for a total of $2,685, while the North Carolina Conference oc- 
cupies a strong place with 19 pledges amounting to $1,345. Virginia 
is next with five for a total of $107; then comes South Carolina with 
two pledges totaling $200. Other states yielding one pledge each are 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, West Virginia, Florida, New York, 
Texas, Minnesota, Louisiana, lowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Mary- 
Jand. 


[*The Reverend A. C. Waggoner, (A.B.’27, B.D. ’31), Pastor of First Method- 
ist Church in High Point, North Carolina, is in his second year as President of 
The Divinity School Alumni Association. | 
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The officers of the Alumni Association of the Divinity School have 
been pleased with the enthusiasm and liberality of those who have 
responded to the appeal. The extent of the response, however, 
leaves a great deal to be desired, for our seminary now boasts of over 
1,200 alumni. Only one in every 16 has made a pledge as yet. 
We refuse to believe that this represents accurately either the esteem 
in which Dr. Rowe was held or the concern of former students for 
ministerial education. 

This appeal is the first in the history of the Divinity School alumni. 
I have welcomed the appeal personally because it has given me a 
chance to repay in a small measure what Duke invested in my own 
education. I could not have gone to college and seminary without the 
help of the Duke Endowment and other financial considerations. The 
Rowe Fund appeal has given me an opportunity to acknowledge with 
appreciation what the school meant to me. Perhaps there are still 
among us those who naively assume that Duke has all the money it 
needs. This is indeed naiveté, for the shortage of merit scholarship 
funds is just one instance among many. The continued academic 
respectability of our alma mater, of which we are justifiably proud, 
demands such a scholarship fund with which to encourage superior 
scholastic endeavour. 

Dr. Gilbert T. Rowe died last year. In terms of this world’s 
goods his legacy was inconsiderable, but in terms of unseen and 
lasting values his was a bequest of which many are beneficiaries. To 
you he bequeathed the illumination of his unusual sermons and the 
memory of sound instruction in classrooms and published volumes ; and 
for your children and grandchildren he prepared a ministry through 
his unstinting devotion to the task of ministerial education. It was 
with the conviction that the name of Dr. Rowe should be perpetuated 
in Duke University that the Alumni Association of the Divinity School 
undertook to raise a Gilbert T. Rowe Scholarship Fund of $25,000, 
the income from which will be used to provide merit scholarships for 
senior seminarians. 

Alumni have received letters urging them to pledge. The appeal 
is two-fold: (1) to provide a suitable memorial for Dr. Rowe; and 
(2) to provide much needed scholarship funds for the Divinity School. 
Those who have not done so are being urged to fill out a pledge card, 
sign it, and return it in the business reply envelope which they re- 
ceived. If these have been misplaced, a postal card addressed to The 
Gilbert T. Rowe Scholarship Fund, The Divinity School, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina, will suffice. 


The Corporate Life 


{A vital and essential part of the corporate life of Duke Divinity School is its 
alumni—and we do not have reference here to their contributions for the Gilbert 
T. Rowe Memorial Scholarship or the annual Alumni Fund. We have in mind 
their other expressions of interest and gratitude and concern toward their 
alma mater. Their responses to the Bulletij or other overtures are seldom 
numerous but they are usually provocative and always appreciated. Here are 
two recent reactions to Dean Cushman’s February article. | 

Thomas A. Schafer, Ph.D. 1951, assistant professor of Historical 
Theology 1950-1958, now at McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago : 

“T have just read the article on theological education .. . and wish 
to thank you very much for it. During the past two years I have made 
some enlistment trips to various colleges and was already becoming 
very discouraged at the pre-ministerial situation there even before 
our entering class took a decided drop last fall. It was not only 
the obviously small numbers of students planning to enter seminary, 
but the nature of their questions, the kind of things they seemed in- 
terested in knowing about our seminary. My impressions about the 
prevailing image of the minister among college students are in- 
creasingly confirmed by what I learn about the concepts the students 
have not only about what will be expected of them but about what 
they should expect of themselves while at seminary. (I recently gave 
a chapel sermon) on our ministry as being something rather than 
doing things, and your article strengthens my convictions along that 
line. 

“But what worries me about as much as the types of deterioration 
you have delineated (which are all present) is the kind of answers that 
are being given by those who are most vocal about the failing of the 
church. It is very fashionable up this way to talk much about the 
organization man, the status seekers, class churches, suburbia, preoc- 
cupation with worship, organization, education, indeed, darn near 
everything the church does—and to damn them all in highly sophisti- 
cated and supercilious and cynical terms. But when someone points 
out that if we must abandon all these, then what zs the church’s task, 
we are told that it is to get out into the world, make the gospel relevant, 
etc. in such very vague terms as to amount to nothing at all, except 
perhaps setting up more social service agencies, a few more sit-in 
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strikes, more pressure on the government in behalf of test-bans, 
federal aid to education, or something of the like. Our prophets are 
about as secularized and ‘acculturated’ as the situation they are criti- 
cizing. If you see what I’m getting at and have any third course in 
mind, or know someone who has, please let me know... .” 

Wayne G. Wegwart, B.D. 1955, Lillington, North Carolina : 

“Thank you for the return to the basics in the Divinity School 
Bullet and most especially for the paper setting forth your ‘Objec- 
tives of Theological Education—and Impediments.’ I was delighted 
to discover that you (in the Divinity School) really are in touch with 
the dilemmas facing the church out here on the firing line... anda 
bit amazed, too, that you have discovered this. I must confess that I 
have not held a very high estimate of the theological faculty’s grasp 
of the world situation heretofore, but I hasten to acknowledge my 
error now that I see you understand in part. 

“T would like the opportunity to discuss at some length the failure 
of communication on the part of faculty with student, or prior lack 
of comprehension on the part of faculty of the current conflict be- 
tween the church and the world, or failure to consider the student 
mature enough to inform him at this point. Also, I still believe that 
the divinity student should have a far better grasp of the mechanics 
of his profession, not to mention a vivid understanding of his role as 
prophet, his poise as one having authority, the necessity of personal 
discipline at prayer and study in a regular quiet time, and how basi- 
cally to apply himself and implement the gospel which has called him 
to share it. 

“Thanks for a good offering to the alumni of some sound observa- 
tions of the current church conflict with the world within itself and in 
regard to the particular focus of training more young men for the 
ministry. We ‘out here’ need some more of this kind of sharing from 
within the training center of the church. Who knows, more of the 
ministry may begin to believe that the divinity school is yet salvagable 
after all.” 


The Dean’s Desk 


The harbingers of Spring appeared early this year, only to be 
rudely halted by the breath of the north wind, so that now, nearly 
mid-April, the redbud is scarcely past its prime and the willows are 
not yet full green with their trailing verdure. The splendors of tulip 
and hyacinth are in the garden, but the accelerating pace of academic 
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business now becomes almost frantic as we move nearer exams and 
commencement. This year we anticipate that more than eighty gradu- 
ates will go forth to accept their share of the Church’s ministry. This 
is the largest graduating group we have had. The Divinity School 
community has offered the benefits of its corporate life and discipline, 
and it is the deep wish of all, especially the faculty, that these who 
go forth are better men and women, as well as better trained, for hav- 
ing been here. They will join hands with almost 1,300 alumni, many 
of whom, by now, have become veterans in the Church’s warfare. 

The impasse of history is aften described as being caught between 
two ages, one dead, the other powerless to be born. It may be that, 
in the providence of God, that impasse has been somewhat resolved in 
the recent action of the Duke Trustees which permits the admission 
of qualified persons to the regular course of study in Graduate and 
Professional Schools without respect of race. I have been correctly 
quoted as saying that “there is satisfaction in being enabled to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Divinity School more nearly in accord with 
the stated by-laws of the University, as well as with the soundings of 
the Christian conscience.” And it is good to know from alumni that 
they too rejoice with the faculty in a fulfillment long, and sometimes 
despairingly, looked for. In plain language, there is a great sense 
of gratitude and emancipation of spirit among us, students and faculty 
alike. Perhaps it is partisan to assert that, in this matter, the Grace 
of God was finally irresistible. Had it not been so, I am confident the 
forces of inner disintegration would have been. 

Of very great importance to the Divinity School, as well as to 
cause of theological education in the Southeastern Jurisdiction of the 
Methodist Church, was the adoption last July by the Jurisdictional 
Conference of “The One Percent Plan for Ministerial Education.” 
This program has received the endorsement of the Bishops, and the 
Jurisdictional Council undertook steps for its implementation among 
the churches at its recent meeting in Jacksonville, February 28. While 
I shall wish to comment on this program ‘at a later time, it is notable 
that it is perhaps the most important step the Methodist Church has 
yet taken to provide systematic and strong support for ministerial 
education. Until about a decade ago, when the Church first directed 
World Service funds to its seminaries, the theological schools had 
been very much the step-children of Methodism. The present plan 
makes half of the Southeastern Jurisdictional Fund available to the 
Annual Conferences for scholarship aid to worthy seminary students 
and divides the remaining half between Duke and Emory on the basis 
of an agreed-upon formula. It suffices to say that Duke Divinity 
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School will need to count very heavily upon this new important 
financial support as it shapes its developing program for the immedi- 
ate future. 

The Divinity School will have the services of the Reverend Mr. 
Charles K. Robinson as Assistant Professor of Theology by recent 
appointment effective September, 1961. Professor Robinson comes to 
us from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, where he 
has taught since 1958 in the Department of Religion. He received 
his B.D. from Perkins School of Theology and his Ph.D. from Duke 
University Graduate School. During his years at Duke he was 
successively University Fellow, Dempster, and James B. Duke Fellow. 
His work will support the offerings in contemporary and philosophical 
theology. He is a member of the North Texas Annual Conference. 

Professor John W. Carlton, Associate Professor of Preaching, 
will be on sabbatical leave for the Fall Semester, pursuing special 
study in the New York area. 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark, Professor of New Testament, has 
received a Fulbright Fellowship for travel and research during his 
sabbatical year 1961-62. He will explore the ancient manuscript re- 
sources of the National Library in Athens, Greece, and is perfecting 
plans for exploration of manuscript collections among the monasteries 
of Mt. Athos and elsewhere. His research will carry him to Palestine 
during the summer. 

Professor Frank Baker, who holds joint appointment in the Di- 
vinity School and Department of Religion, has accepted a permanent 
position at Duke. He will return to England this summer and _ will 
represent us at the Methodist Convocation of Theological Schools at 
Gothenburg, Sweden, and will attend the Methodist World Conference 
at Oslo in August. He was recently elected Associate Editor and 
Archivist of the Wesley Works Editorial Project. 

Mr. Calvin L. Porter will instruct in New Testament as Visiting 
Lecturer during the academic year 1961-62 in the absence of Professor 
Clark. Mr. Porter will complete his doctoral program in the field 
of Biblical Studies at Duke University this spring. He has his A.B. 
and B.D. degrees from Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. 


Rosert E. CUSHMAN 


The Bulletin Board 


Professor Richey has been awarded a Faculty Fellowship by the 
American Association of Theological Schools for research during his 
sabbatical leave in the spring and summer of 1962. He intends to 
spend much of this time at Union Theological Seminary (New 
York) and other theological schools in the East and the Chicago © 
area. His proposed project is threefold: to study the implications of | 
current theology, psychology, and pedagogy for the recovery of Chris- — 
tian Nurture; to examine theological seminary curricula in Christian | 
Education and related field work; and to investigate noteworthy pro- | 
grams of lay theological education in the churches. 


Professor Clark has contributed to a new volume which has been | 
selected by the Religious Book Club for the month of June, “The — 
Biblical Archaeologist Reader.” The chapter on “Exploring the 
Manuscripts of Sinai and Jerusalem” is the report of his recent ex- 
peditions in search of manuscript treasures in Near Eastern libraries. | 
The book has been adopted by Quadrangle Books of the University | 
of Chicago for international distribution, and is published in paper- | 
back form in the Anchor Book Series, in an initial edition of 30,000 | 
copies. 


In addition to addressing academic functions, alumni gatherings, | 
and services in numerous churches of various denominations, Dean 
Cleland delivered the Perkins Lecture at the First Methodist Church | 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, in April and began a round of baccalaureate 
and commencement addresses at Millsapps College at the end of May. | 
He will be one of the two Conference preachers at McCormick — 
Theological Seminary in Chicago from July 31 until August 4, and — 
will preach for Dr. Harold Bosley in the First Methodist Church of | 
Evanston on July 30. 


Book Reviews 


God's Unfolding Purpose: A Guide to 
the Study of the Bible. Suzanne 
' de Dietrich, translated by Robert 
McAfee Brown. Westminster. 1960. 
$4.50. 


This book, first published in France 
in 1943 as a source book for Bible 
study groups, had passed through six 
editions before the present translation 
was made. For many years the author 
was lecturer in Bible at the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute at Bossey, Switzerland, 
and this book, as well as her earlier 
The Witnessing Community: The Bib- 
lical Record of God's Purposes, re- 
flects that experience. She writes 
clearly and concisely, and Professor 
Brown, whose literary gifts are well- 
known from his own books, has pro- 
vided us with an excellent translation. 

This is the kind of book pastors 
should welcome to put into the hands 
of their Sunday School teachers and 
other interested laymen. The Bible 
has remained a closed book to the 
average member of our churches be- 


cause he does not know where or how 


to start studying it. Miss de Dietrich 
has met a real need. Anyone who will 
take the time and expend the effort 
to go through this book carefully, 
examining the Biblical references 
which abound throughout, will come 
away with a far clearer understand- 
ing of God’s unfolding purpose as re- 
vealed in the Bible—and there will 


be one less Biblical illiterate in our 
_ churches !—Boyd L. Daniels 


— 


Religion in the Old Testament. Robert 
H. Pfeiffer, edited by Charles C. 
Forman. Harper. 1961. xii + 276 
pp. $6. 

The untimely death of R. H. Pfeiffer 
on March 16, 1958, shocked the world 
of Biblical scholarship. In addition to 
his famous books on Old Testament 
literature and New Testament history, 
Pfeiffer had projected histories of 
Israel and of Old Testament religion. 


After his death, it was found that the 
latter project had been completed down 
to the Deuteronomic reform in 621 
B. C. Charles C. Forman, a former 
pupil and colleague, was commissioned 
to edit this literary legacy and to add 
whatever he could from Pfeiffer’s 
notes, especially those of the course on 
the religion of Israel, taught for many 
years at Harvard. Thus we now have 
before us about 150 pages of Pfeiffer’s 
own work, plus more than 100 pages 
of his edited notes. Near the end there 
is a complete bibliography of Pfeiffer’s 
writings, compiled by his wife and 
amounting to 23 pages. The book 
concludes with three indexes. 

The work as a whole is dominated 
by a somewhat schematic and evolu- 
tionary point of view, characteristic of 
the author’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament, and often deprecated and 
depreciated as outmoded liberalism, 
marking the end of an era. The re- 
viewer, who himself has a nostalgic 
fondness for this type of thinking, 
stubbornly refuses to believe that the 
ideas and methods of Robert Pfeiffer 
and his ilk can be so easily disposed 
of. 

Anyhow, for better or for worse, our 
author sees the religion of Israel in 
two stages, the first national, the 
second universal. The difference was 
made not by Moses, but by the proph- 
ets. Moses, however, should not be 
minimized. He brought about the re- 
lationship between Jehovah (Pfeiffer 
uses this form of the word) and Israel 
that was the basis of the national form 
of the religion, a necessary prelude to 
the universal form leading to Christi- 
anity. Moses, however, was not a 
monotheist, and we know little if any- 
thing about his lawgiving. Practically 
all the laws attributed to him, in- 
cluding the Decalogue, arose after his 
time and were retrojected. 

There are chapters on pre-Mosaic 
religion and the influence of the Ca- 
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naanite religion on Israel. Lack of 
space forbids discussion. The im- 
portant thing for Pfeiffer is “The Pro- 
phetic Movement” (Chap. V). The 
pre-exilic prophets, beginning with 
Amos, were tremendously original, 
giving an entirely new conception f 
deity and laying “the foundations for 
a noble religion hitherto unknown.” 
Negatively, they denationalized the 
national God; positively, they taught 
a moral and spiritual deity. Paradoxi- 
cally, it was the prophetic denationali- 
zation that saved the national tradi- 
tion. If the religion had remained 
completely national, it would have 
perished with the nation in 586. But 
with the Deuteronomic reform of 621, 
enough of the universalism of the 
prophets was incorporated into the 
thinking of people and leaders so that 
there was something left after the fall 
of Jerusalem upon which to build the 


vision of the future—W. F. Stine- 
spring. 

The Book of Jeremiah. H. Cunliffe- 
Jones. Macmillan. 1961. 287 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is another volume in the series 
entitled The Torch Bible Commen- 
taries, of which about twenty-five 
volumes have already appeared under 
the auspices of the Student Christian 
Movement in Great Britain. The aim 
is to provide commentaries of moder- 
ately critical position for the reader 
who is serious, but without skill in the 
Biblical languages 

The present volume consists of an 
Introduction and a Commentary. The 
former deals with literary problems 
such as the lack of logical order of 
the chapters, passes on to the histori- 
cal background, and concludes with a 
good summary of the prophet’s mes- 
sage and his place in Jewish and 
Christian tradition. From the Com- 
mentary, we may note a few items: the 
author accepts the traditional date of 
the beginning of Jeremiah’s ministry 
(626 B.C.) ; he does not attempt to 
identify the foe from the north in 
historical terms; he makes clear the 
message of doom, but is also inclined 


to accept the Messianic oracle, 23 :5-6, 
while being doubtful of 33:15-16. He 
accepts without question the New 
Covenant passage, 31:31-34, and en- 
larges upon its importance for Chris- 
tiaimtheology ; elsewhere he has pointed - 
out that a passage secondary in author- 
ship need not be secondary in theologi- | 
cal importance, and he could have 
made the same point here, instead of — 
appearing to fall back on the idea that 
if the passage is theologically signifi- 
cant it must be from Jeremiah. Nat- 
urally and properly he finds the more 
savage anti-foreign material of chs. 
46-51 non-Jeremianic. Finally, the 
author must be commended for avoid- 
ing the attribution to Jeremiah of ex- 
treme notions of individualism.—W. F. 
Stinespring. 


The Ethic of Jesus in the Teaching 
of the Church.. John Knox. Abing- 
don. 1961. 124 pp. $2. 


Brief though it is, this is a refresh- 
ing and stimulating study. 

Dr. Knox defends the “impossibili- 
ty’ of the ethic of Jesus against every 
modern attempt to tone it down or 
eradicate it. It is not an Jnterimse- 
thik, an esoteric ethic, an ethic of the 
Kingdom of God. Jesus’ words, “be 
ye therefore perfect,” stand inescap- 
able, binding upon all. His absolute 
claim upon us corresponds to our own 
existential situation, in which we 
know, in our more sensitive moments, 
that we are under an unfulfillable obli- 
gation. Christ’s law of love leaves no 
room for any persuasion of our own 
goodness, but shatters our compla- 
cency. In this context one recalls 
G. K. Chesterton’s saying about “the 
good news of original sin.” 

Before the norm of Jesus’ teaching, 
we recognize that even our highest 
obedience is intermingled with diso- 
bedience, and our best ethical judg- 
ments with impurity. Dr. Knox does 
not apply this haunting truth to con- 
temporary problems. But the reader 
is quickly prompted to do so for him- 
self. The present reviewer was set to 
thinking of how today in the Church 
of Scotland, to which he happens to 


belong, there are two groups, each 
‘possessed of equal sincerity of Chris- 
tian conscience, divided on the ques- 
tion of whether or not Britain should 
unilaterally renounce the possession of 
nuclear weapons. What is right? 
What is Christian? Perhaps the most 
we can hope for is that the two sides 
should allow a dialectic to continue 
with uncompromising charity. 

The most controversial part of Dr. 
Knox’s book is his handling of Paul. 
He believes that Paul’s rigid antithesis 
between law and grace has been re- 
sponsible for misunderstanding in the 
Church, and pleads for a return to 
the teaching of Jesus, in which there 
is mo necessary incompatibility be- 
tween the commandment of the law 
and the recognition of the unlegalistic 
and God-given character of true good- 
ness. The disposition of the reader 
towards this view will be conditioned 
largely by his own theological back- 
ground and presuppositions. But the 
author has incisively argued his case 
that law and grace, love and duty, are 
inextricably interrelated in the Chris- 
tian life. 

Sound scholarship and mature prac- 
tical wisdom have inspired this book. 
Intended for the teacher in the Chris- 
tian community, it will challenge him 
deeply at the personal level, and will 
help him effectively both to instruct 
his people on the Christian ethic and 
to “disturb” them.—Hugh Anderson. 


Victor and Victim. J. S. Whale. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1960. 172 
pp. $3.75. 


_ The core of the book is a balanced 
treatment of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. It incorporates three of the 

main so-called theories of the atone- 
ment: Christ as victor over Satan, 
Christ as victim (sacrifice), and 
Christ as criminal (penal substitute). 
Each theory appears to contribute an 
image which helps to define the 
mystery of the cross. “There are three 
great biblical metaphors, taken re- 
spectively from the battlefield, the altar 
of sacrifice and the law-court, which 


seek to describe and explain the action” 


spicuity of the argument. 
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and passion of the Cross... All three 
are attempts to express a paradox 
which is conceptually inexpressible, 
namely that here something was done 
for sinful men—not only by God but 
to God.” (pp. 36-37) 

In addition to his discussion of the 
atonement, the author analyzes in 
separate chapters the problem of the 
uniqueness of the Christian revelation, 
the meaning of the Church, the place 
of the sacraments in the Church, and 
the consummation of history. The 
opening chapter develops the Christian 
concept of time. Although one sees a 
red thread running through all the 
chapters, since they all speak of God 
in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself, those not dealing with the 
atonement seem to be rather loosely 
joined. It is regrettable that the 
author does not outline his purpose in 
an introduction. The reader should 
not overlook the dust jacket, which 
contains the clue to the purpose: 
“Victor and Victim is an attempt to 
state and interpret the essentials f 
Christian theology for people today.” 

The author often blends Biblical 
ideas with key thoughts of the Chris- 
tian tradition and vivid illustrations 
from contemporary life. On this back- 
ground he presents his own grasp of 
the basic Christian convictions. 

In instances a more thorough sifting 
of evidence would improve the per- 
Whereas 
on p. 43 the author seems somewhat 
uncertain as to whether or not Jesus 
explicitly claimed to be the Messiah 
(“Even if he made no explicit claim to 
be the Messiah. ..”’), on p. 62 we read 
about Jesus’ coming to Jerusalem: “He 
came as Messiah, the expected Saviour- 
King for whom all Israel had been 
waiting.” As to Jesus’ resurrection 
we are told: “Our ultimate concern is 
not with the how of sheer miracle, 
alien to all our experience and in- 
scrutable to all our enquiry; to be 
effectively real our concern is with 
its essential meaning.” (p. 153). In 
both cases the historical records would 
warrant more careful evaluation. With 
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respect to “essential meaning” we can- 
not be led by intuition alone. 

Paul Tillich apparently has had con- 
siderable influence on Whale’s theolo- 
gy, especially on his eschatology: “ 
no single person can be saved apart 
from the salvation of the whole.’ -(p. 
165). It perhaps would be more to 
the point to say that no single person 
can be saved apart from Jesus Christ 
and to leave the salvation of the whole 
to where it belongs, to the mystery of 
grace. If our assumption that history 
has a goal is based on the Biblical 
faith, we ought to see that the Biblical 
qualification of the goal does not sug- 
gest a clear-cut universalist answer. 
In the Bible the outcome of history is 
not uncertain to God. But we are 
men. We must leave it to God to 
consummate history on his terms. 
“Satan himself is finally saved.” (p. 
41) What does this mean? Whale 
himself does not really know. “In the 
end, though the way of it altogether 
transcends our knowing and our tnag- 
ining, the victory of redeeming love 
will not be an incomplete victory.” 
(p. 41, italics mine) Biblically there 
seems to be no necessity to include the 
salvation of Satan in the victory of 
redeeming love. Intuition longing for 
a monistic solution to the problem 
of history is subject to the historical 
records of the Christian revelation. 
This does not mean to suggest that the 
only Biblical answer is double predesti- 
nation. The point of the Bible is to 
make us aware of our place as men, 
“for now we see in a mirror dimly.” 

A little less Tillich and a little more 
Bible would have made this a more 
forceful book. Even so, it will serve 
well as a lucid review of some of the 
essentials of Christian theology, especi- 
ally of the doctrine of the atonement. 
—Frederick Herzog. 


The Coming Reformation. Geddes 
MacGregor. Westminster. 1960. 
$3.50. 


Dr. MacGregor is that rare scholar 
of Church History who knows the 
central place of liturgy in the church 
of Christ and its decay in the Reforma- 


tion Churches. Thus he affirms that : 
the massive efforts of the Reformers 
to establish the Catholic Church Re- 
formed were incomplete, and _ that 
therefore contemporary Protestantism 
has drifted farther from the Reforma- 
tion vision than we realize. 

Lacking the Reformers’ insight that 
the Church is one and that the Re- 
formed Church must ever be reform- | 
ing, we have separated belief and — 
worship and must now rediscover their — 
centrality and their relatedness. He 
therefore calls for the revival of dis- 
cipline and of the devout life, personal 
and corporate. For, as he reminds us, 
personal and corporate discipline are © 
the pillars of the straight and narrow 
way of fellowship and mission. 

Although addressed to Presbyterians 
and only marginally to Methodists, the 
historical and liturgical allusions re- 
mind one forcefully of our own neg- | 
lected Methodist heritage and of the 
wisdom of John Wesley. For Dr. | 
MacGregor expounds the bases of our | 
own Bishop’s call to a recovery of the 
disciplines of theology and worship. 
Whether or not he and they are voices — 
crying in the wilderness, only time and 
we will tell—John J. Rudin II. i 


New Accents in Contemporary Theol- | 
ogy. Roger Hazelton. Harper. 1960. | 
140 pp. $3. 


This is a book that should be of in- © 
terest to ministers concerned to know 
something of what is going on in cur- , 
rent theological discussion. Dean 
Hazelton of Oberlin indicates that ' 
American theology is now beyond the 
period of recovery in which “neo-| 
orthodox” theologians attempted to re- | 
vive insights from traditional Chris- | 
tianity in regard to revelation, the na- 
ture of man, and the kingdom of God. | 
At least we are now beyond this period | 
in regard to its understanding of the | 
relation of theology to the world | 
around, i.e. in terms of understanding” 
the nature of the apologetic task. (1 
must confess that I do not look very 
happily upon this passing. I am not 
convinced that American theology 
ever took into its heart or under- 


standing the real thrust of the major 
figure of the neo-orthodox revival, 
Karl Barth. Serious dialogue with 
Barth, I am convinced, was and is still 
needed to enrich our Christian self- 
understanding.) But that the neo- 
orthodox period is not providing the 
ferment of present discussion seems 
to be obvious. 

The new era in American theology, 
at least, is characterized by a serious 

“engagement with life outside the com- 
munity of the Church. This new stance 
of theology is apologetic rather than 
dogmatic, and it is apologetic in a 
new way. Dr. Hazelton indicates that 
today there is not only an evaluation 
of what the world thinks, as it were, 
at a distance, but an attempt to partici- 
pate in the technical and practical 
aspects of various disciplines and to 
determine how far theology can have 
a bearing upon such areas as art and 
esthetics, and how far theology may be 
influenced by these disciplines. This 
means that the approach is one which 
is less assuredly theological, but one 
by which genuine dialogue is more 
possible. 

The areas which Dr. Hazelton dis- 
cusses are all in the forefront of 
Christian theological concern at the 
present. For instance he evaluates the 
relation of theology to the arts, the 
sciences, philosophy, liturgy, psycho- 
therapy, and to other religions. 

This book is done by a very com- 
petent theologian who also has the 
ability to write with clarity. One of 
the most impressive features of the 
book is the reflection of the breadth of 
interest and reading of the author. 
The one reservation which might be 
voiced is that the book probably at- 
tempts too much, with the consequence 
that many suggestive comments are 
not adequately enlarged upon and some 
of the analyses are too cryptic. But 
in an introduction which is intended to 
stimulate reaction this very character 
of the book should instigate the reader 
to further study of these matters for 
himself—Thomas A. Langford. 
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Fact, Fiction and Faith. James Alfred 


Martin, Jr. Oxford University 
Press. 1960. 186 pp. $3.95. 


This is a very readable, fast-moving 
answer to the questions raised, ex- 
plicitly or otherwise, by the average 
college sophomore. For example: “All 
this business about Jesus’ death being 
a sacrifice for man’s sins just doesn’t 
make sense. ... What about the resur- 
rection?” Or, “the teachings of Jesus 
are all right, but much of the rest of 
the New Testament seems to be 
theological nonsense. . . .” The first 
part of the book sounds very much like 
the average undergraduate professor’s 
classroom commentary in a New 
Testament introductory course, with 
the solid assignment of New Testa- 
ment investigation wanting. Included 
in this somewhat facile volume are an 
analysis of the Sermon on the Mount, 
a biography of Augustine, an analysis 
of Job and the Christian solution to the 
problem of evil, a critique of philoso- 
phy and the relevance of the alterna- 
tive of faith, and a run down of Paul’s 
theology—to mention just a few items. 
If the divinity school graduate finds 
here anything new or exciting, he 
should enroll for a refresher at Duke. 
The layman will find some answers, 
but for want of structure and serious- 
ness, the book will hardly serve as an 
introduction to basic Christian beliefs. 
It might be helpful for preaching.— 
Robert T. Osborn. 


Language and Religious Language. 
Jules Laurence Moreau. West- 
minster. 1960. $4.50. 


The ultimate criticism is the criti- 
cism of language. This is the dis- 
covery and the perplexity of our age: 
Wittgenstein saying of words—“Don’t 
look for their meaning, look for their 
use;’ Heidegger saying that language 
is Das Haus—the domicile—of Being. 

The most portentous intellectual 
event in history is the one by which, 
for the model of a cycle ever-return- 
ing to its point of departure, the 
human imagination was caused to sub- 
stitute, in conceiving of the whence 
and whither of yesterday and tomor- 
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row, the story of unique human agents 
with very personal names and with 
wills of their own, each living in his 
own unique time in a world of his 
own making. Cryptically, the great 
event in history is the invention of 
“history.” It is also the invention-of 
revolution. 

Behind this accelerating and human- 
ly uprooting process of change is the 
ever more ruthless working-out of the 
implications of using, about ourselves 
and the world of things and persons 
to which we try to relate ourselves, a 
language in which it is not possible to 
speak of—and therefore to remark 
and hence to experience—most of the 
things which until just day before 
yesterday we regarded as given 
uniquely to human beings to speak of, 
remark and experience. Action, free- 
dom, our bodies, persons, the world of 
nature, love and death—all these we 
experience more equivocally every 
day. It sounds absurd to say so, but 
literally millions of our contempor- 
aries do not know what these are—or 
know them only as a vague threat, a 
scratching at the back of the brain. 

Now—obviously—the time in which 
our grasp upon these experiences is 
most tenuous must also be the very 
time when “religious language” be- 
comes most equivocal. 

It is the great virtue of Professor 
Moreau’s book and evidently of the 
series of which it is a part (West- 
minister Studies in Christian Com- 
munication) to attempt to see the 
problem of speech not as a parochial 
problem of the Ivy League theologian 
or the parochial clergy, but as the 
fundamental modern problem. 

Language and Religious Language 
is not impressive in what it has 
finished, but in what it has begun. 

We are nowadays more and more 
able to see of Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, 
Dostoyevski and others of their con- 
temporaries what they could only part- 
ly see of themselves’: that, each in his 
own idiom, they were speaking for 
man against the man-made revolution 
that ever threatens to engulf man; 
against the history which may yet 
produce the post-historic man. 


_tion. 


Perhaps now it is possible for us 4 
to begin to see the once despised logi- | 
cal positivism as rooted not just in a | 
desire for a restrictive—and impossi- 4 
ble—clarity, but in a desire for libera- 
And, too, perhaps we can see 
that Wittgenstein, the writer whose 
style is more like that of Pascal than 
that of Descartes and Russell and for 
whom the job of philosophy is the 
liberation of man from the bewitch- 
ment of language—perhaps Wittgen- 
stein has far more in common with 
Kierkegaard and with Heidegger, 
even, than we have allowed. 

The existentialists we know—and 
we are led by our nagging doubts over 
the relevancy of the language of 
orthodox piety, when uttered within 
the conceptual environment of three 
hundred years of revolution, either 
complacently to reject or uncritically 
to accept their obviously relevant 
(blessed word!) categories. 

What, I think, has been insufficient- 
ly recognized on all sides is that the 
linguistic perplexity exhibited by, say, 
the demythologizing controversy, is not 
a minor border’ dispute between 
Biblical theological discourse and a 
post-Copernical cosmology, but is in- 
stead the problem par excellence of 
all advanced—indeed, even of elemen- 
tary—inquiry in the midst of our 
revolution. To such a perplexity all 
our resources: the logical, historical, 
anthropological, psychological study of 
language; the philology of Greek, 
Latin and of Hebrew—those languages 
by which our imaginations have been 
most profoundly formed—all of these 
must be brought together. 

Even if there were no better reason 
for being grateful for this book, there 
would be reason enough in the fact 
that a theologian writing about re- 
ligious language has been able to 
begin to see the problem in the con- 
text of linguistic radicalism. But he 
has done more than this. He has been 
able to address the topic with some 
knowledge of and sympathy for writers 
of as diverse interest as Benjamin 
Whorf, Ernst Cassirer, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Rudolph Carnap, Martin Heidge- 
ger, Rudolph Bultmann, Ludwig Witt- 


- 


| Facing 


motif. 


genstein and R. G. Collingwood—a 
feat which none of the afore-men- 
tioned would have done. And he has 
located “religious language” in its 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek and Latin 
ancestry. 

This is only a beginning. One is 
tempted to issue the expected scholarly 
caveat. 

But—no. The book should be read: 
by the theologian and philosopher who 
will know how to go beyond it; by the 


‘clergyman who doesn’t know where 


to begin with a problem he occasionally 
senses exists; and by the layman who 
has not yet heard the bad news.— 
William H. Poteat. 


Protestant-koman Catholic 
Tensions. Edited by Wayne H. 
Cowan. Association Press. 1960. 
120 pp. $2.50. 


This little volume is encouraging evi- 
dence that the “current dialogue” be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic spokes- 
men is taking on the shape of true 
dialogue. Basic points of tension are 
faced in a realistic encounter, with 
the total effect of a spirited conversa- 
tion across the table. The 120 pages 
make for a tantalizing appetizer, creat- 
ing a hunger for a full-course meal, 
but they leave one with the confirmed 
suspicion that the time for dessert will 
never come—at least, not in our time! 

This particular dialogue first ap- 
peared in the Protestant fortnightly, 
Christianity and Crisis, as short essays 
presented in a statement-and-response 
This volume includes additional 
responses evoked by the original ap- 
pearance. The discussion centers 
about the church-state question—that 
real producer of tensions !—first, on 
the level of general principles, then in 
the final section on specific tensions 
in particular locations, namely, New 
York City (regarding the controversy 
over therapeutic use of birth control in 
the municipal hospitals) and Massa- 
chusetts (regarding the anti-birth con- 


_ trol statute). 


The Protestant contributors are 
well-known figures engaged in the cur- 
rent dialogue: John C. Bennett, Henry 
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P. Van Dusen, Robert McAfee Brown, 
C. Stanley Lowell and Paul Blan- 
shard. The inclusion of the latter two 
will serve to give broader appeal to 
Protestant readers, since they say what 
many, perhaps most, Protestants want 
said in any Protestant-Catholic en- 
counter; but some critics would hold 
that these spokesmen widen the chasm 
of controversy rather than open the 
way for conversation. At points, the 
dialogue regresses to characteristic 
polemics, with one Catholic contribu- 
tor, pushed to exasperation, describ- 
ing Mr. Lowell as “an accomplished 
sniper” who should carry on his argu- 
ments with “The Brooklyn Tablet, 
which represents that type of Catholic 
intransigence that POAU confuses 
with the whole Church. Indeed, The 
Brooklyn Tablet and POAU seem 
made for each other because if it were 
not for the one, what would the other 
find. to talk about?” In justice to 
Lowell and Blanshard, it should be 
said that they point to issues that can- 
not, and must not, be ignored for the 
sake of dialogue. On the other hand, 
while forthrightness is essential to 
dialogue, these spokesmen at times 
support points of irreconciliation in a 
manner that evokes only irritation 
from Catholics. 

Drs. Bennett and Van Dusen reach 
to a higher level of dialogue and 
elicit surprising admissions in the 
Catholic responses, but they create the 
atmosphere conducive to conversation 


“by honest confession of the mutuality 


of Protestant-Catholic misapprehen- 
sions and failures as well as of their 
fears and suspicions. Dr. Brown pro- 
vides a _ fitting conclusion to the 
volume, by pointing to “lessons” it 
teaches for the easing of tensions. 

The most illuminating sections for 
Protestant readers are the contribu- 
tions of the Catholic writers. Among 
these are a Jesuit, a professor of soci- 
ology, and a former editor of the 
noted Catholic weekly, The Common- 
weal; together they constitute a team 
of liberal spokesmen that should con- 
vince Protestants of a genuine desire 
for dialogue. Their insistence that the 
Catholic Church in this country is an 
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institution capable of historical adapta- 
tion and free discussion at many levels 
brings in its wake surprising inter- 
pretations. Dr. Van Dusen’s question- 
ing of the authentic representational 
character of this liberal line makes 
them all the more insistent that the 
Catholic Church is misunderstood at 
significant points of tension. 

This volume is not only recom- 
mended; it is urged upon you. But 
first, heed the editor’s warning: ‘“The 
person who approaches this book with 
certain stereotypes that do not permit 
any reexamination of established 
thought patterns will be wasting his 
time. Those persons who are open to 
a fresh approach, who are willing to 
examine long held assumptions and 
prejudices in the hope of easing ten- 
sions, for these this book offers in- 
sights to questions old and new.” 

The book ends most appropriately 
with a suggested bibliography for “the 
ongoing conversation.”—J. H. Phillips. 


The Minister as Marriage Counselor. 
Charles William Stewart. Abing- 
don. 1961. 223 pp. $4. 


The subtitle of this book by a pro- 
fessor of Psychology of Religion and 
Counseling at Iliff School of Theology 
is “A Role-Relationship Theory of 


Marital Counseling and Pastoral 
Care.” Stewart’s text describes the 
goals and processes of premarital, 


marital, and family counseling, as these 
are understood in terms of the role 
images, role expectations, and role 
interactions of the minister and the 
couple or family with whom he coun- 
sels. Concluding chapters on group 
marriage counseling, on the formation 
of a pastoral counseling center, and on 
family life education in the Church 
attest to the author’s intention to deal 
in a comprehensive fashion with the 
work of the minister in marriage coun- 
seling. 

Unfortunately the completed manu- 
script does not live up to the pro- 
spectus. Regrettably the manuscript 
was not submitted to authorities in 
pastoral care and counseling for their 


constructive criticisms. In an effort to ~ 
produce a unique system of marriage — 
counseling he sets up “therapist- 
centered” and “client-centered” ap- 
proaches as straw men. At least two 
of his references to the nature of 
Client-Centered Counseling do not ac- 
curately reflect the current position of 
this group. His emphasis on role 
expectations and role interactions is 
an important one, but it is doubtful 
that these constitute a unique or com- 
plete system of counseling. My per- 
sonal preference is for a pastoral coun- 
seling orientation which is more psy- 
chotherapeutic than social case work 
in orientation. Although the theoreti- 
cal discussion and case stimmaries in- 
terpret the role-relationship approach, 
his interview material does not. In 
the two brief counseling excerpts in- 
cluded there is no discernible method 
in the one, and in the other the coun- 
selor was, apparently, non-directive. 
Stewart recommends a minimum of | 
three premarital counseling interviews, 
but then suggests that one of these 
three be given almost exclusively to 
financial considerations. He recom- 
mends the establishment of pastoral 
counseling centers “. . . as an answer 
to the overburdening pastoral counsel- 
ing task of the parish .. .” but does not 
tell us why such centers are pastoral 
other than to say that the counselors 
should be pastors. Finally, the re- 
viewer would like to have seen the 
author come to grips, explicitly, with 
the knotty question of pastoral initia- 
tive, especially in marriage and family 
counseling. 

Since this book promises more in 
terms of intent and outline than it de- 
livers, it would be well for the in- 
terested pastor to read through several 
sections before deciding whether he 
wants to add it to his library.—Rich- 
ard A. Goodling. 


The Ministry and Mental Health. 
Edited by Hans Hofmann. Associa- 
tion Press. 1960. 251 pp. $5. 


In a specialized sense this book be- 
longs with those which reflect the cur- 
rent examination of theological educa- 


tion (see The Purpose of the Church 
and Its Ministry by H. R. Niebuhr 
and The Advancement of Theological 
Education by H. R. Niebuhr, D. D. 
Williams, and J. M. Gustafson). The 
Harvard University Project on Re- 
ligion and Mental Health under the 
direction of Hans Hofmann, Associate 
Professor of Theology at Harvard, is 
being sponsored by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. The purpose 
of this project is not only to enable the 
Harvard Divinity School to set up a 
curriculum for its own students, but 
to share with other schools textbook 
and instructional procedures and, ulti- 
mately, to train prospective teachers 
in the field of religion and mental 
health. In light of the materials al- 
ready released this project will prove 
to be a most fruitful one. 

The 11 contributors to this volume 
are among the outstanding pioneers 
in relating their areas of interest to 
mental health and, more specifically, to 
theological education. Paul Tillich is 
the pastoral care theologian; Talcott 
Parsons brings the sociological context 
as he probes the roots of America’s 
“spiritual malaise’; David McClel- 
land, the psychologist, explores the re- 
ligious cult which is Freudianism; 
Frederick Keuther from the American 
Foundation for Religion and Psy- 
chiatry discusses the religious signifi- 
cance of the images of man; William 
Douglas reflects his own training and 
interests in his article on the place of 
psychology in theological education; 
Gotthard Booth provides his technical 
insights as a psychiatric advisor on 
the evaluation of candidates for the 
ministry; Robert C. Leslie from the 
seminary classroom challenges the 
theological student to be himself; 
» James Dittes includes in his article the 
embarrassing reminder that counseling 
often provides a ministry of self-justi- 
fication and good work. rather than a 
“ministry of faith; Granger E. West- 
berg, who teaches religion to medical 
‘students and the healing arts to di- 
vinity students, presents a revolution- 
ary 44-month program of theological 
education; Earl A. Loomis, Jr. de-, 
scribes the program at Union Theo- 
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logical Seminary in religion and psy- 
chiatry; and Hans Hofmann has al- 
ready been introduced. The prelimi- 
nary report included as an appendix on 
the relationship between the minister 
and his counselee, part of which is a 
comparison of the effects of pastoral 
counseling in the San Francisco and 
the Boston areas, appropriately sug- 
gests the end results of theological 
education in mental health. 

This book is a must for those in- 
volved in theological education, wheth- 
er in seminaries or in clinical training 
centers, since it discusses the rationale 
for the use of psychology in the selec- 
tion and training of ministers and de- 
scribes both conventional and revolu- 
tionary programs which implement this 
rationale. Its appeal for the average 
minister is probably quite limited.— 
Richard A. Goodling. 


The Healing Ministry in the Church. 
Bernard Martin. John Knox Press. 


1960. 125 pp. $3.50. 


It is obvious that we cannot look at 
man today as anything but a unity, 
that we cannot be satisfied with his 
dismemberment into body or mind or 
soul, but must see all these as reflec- 
tions or aspects of this unity. Religion 
could in times past declare its domain 
to be that of the soul and consider not 
at all or at best casually the demands 
of the body. Not so today. This re- 
awakening of religion to the import- 
ance of the body is but a part of the 
rediscovery of the meaning of the 
Incarnation. Certainly we have need 
for a re-evaluation of the spiritual or 
religious meaning of the body, that 
aspect of man seemingly so tied to the 
finite and doomed to dissolution. The 
answer to this need for religious re- 
evaluation of the meaning of the body 
has ushered in a revival of concepts of 
spiritual healing, healing by faith in 
more reasonable and some quite fanati- 
cal forms. Martin’s book represents a 
reasonable attempt at this needed re- 
evaluation in the framework of heal- 
ing. He attempts an appraisal of the 
spiritual significance of the body by a 
re-examination of the Biblical and 
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theological views of sickness, its re- 
lation to sin, and the relation of both 
to redemption. 

As one of many books in this field 
I see nothing unique or outstanding to 
recommend. I find Martin’s belief 
that most doctors have become aware 
of the limits of their knowledge and 
the need to tap spiritual resources pre- 
mature at best in this day of medical 
discovery and experimentation. I find 
the notion that a reappraisal of the 
spiritual significance of the body will 
open up the possibility of faith healing 
unnecessarily pragmatic. That the 
body has some eternal meaning and 
bears some relation to the ground of 
Being cannot be denied. Is the only 
way that we can establish this through 
the pragmatic means of Divine Heal- 
ing?—R. E. Smith. 


Basic Writings in Christian Education. 
Edited by Kendig Brubaker Cully. 
Westminster. 1960. 350 pp. $4.95. 
From the earliest days of its ex- 

istence until now, the Christian church 

has acknowledged not only its involve- 
ment in a variety of educational en- 
terprises but also its concern to create 

a distinctive type of education. The 

historic interaction between Christi- 

anity and education is illustrated and 
symbolized in this anthology edited by 
the Professor of Religious Education 
at Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary. The book is composed of 31 
excerpts from the writings of leaders 
of church and state in four major 
historical periods, seven of them com- 
ing from the early centuries, five from 
the Middle Ages, 12 from the time of 
the Reformation through the 17th 
century, and seven from the last two 
and a half centuries. The list of con- 
tributors includes the names of theo- 
logians, educational philosophers, 
preachers, bishops, teachers and at 
least one emperor and one poet—a 
widely spaced and diversified group 
ranging from Clement of Alexandria 
to Augustine to Charlemagne to Luther 
to Milton to Bushnell to George Al- 
bert Coe. Despite their differing per- 
spectives, these “educators” testify to 
the prominent role of Christianity in 


the development of educational philo- 
sophy and practice. 

The selections present distinctive 
viewpoints and deal with a score or - 
more of specific subjects, including — 
advice to parents on religious teaching 
in the home, the catechetical method, 
the use of the scriptures, quality edu- 
cation in a changing social order, 
blending culture and religion, the 
Christian year, and leading children to 
Christ. Related to each selection is a 
brief sketch about the author and perti- | 
nent data regarding the setting of the — 
writing. 

This book will assist the modern re- 


ligious educator in appreciating the | 


merit of the historical approach to his 
area of specialization and should do 
much to free him from absorption in 
the routines of current practices. 

The university and seminary student 
will find:this edited collection of writ- 
ings both a time-saver and a trust- 
worthy guide book as he searches for 
the motif of the education given by the 
church across 19 centuries. 

The hard pressed parish minister, 
feeling the weight of his many re- 
sponsibilities, will be encouraged by | 
this fresh emphasis on the “basic” in | 
Christian nurture. 

The critic who understands Christian | 
education only in terms of an in- } 
congruous mixture of ideologies, meth- | 
ods, fads and personalities will find } 
the book full of surprises. 

The Sunday school teacher whose 
knowledge of the history of religious » 
education is limited to the decades } 
since Robert Raikes will profit from |} 
the wider view of these pages. All | 
readers will understand why Professor | 
Cully has concluded the book with a | 
selection from Coe but will be eager | 
to continue their reading by examining | 


the works listed on the final page, |} 


which illustrate trends and develop-— | 
ments in the last two decades.—W. A. 
Kale. 


Edited 
West- 


Prayers for Church Workers. 
by Kendig Brubaker Cully. 
minster. 1961. 109 pp. $2. 


You and I have been asked by lay- jj} 
men, often and again, for a book of 


prayers especially suitable for their 
use; at home, in the Sunday School, on 
special days of the Christian Year, at 
different kinds of church meetings, 
for young folk and old people, on a 
birthday, on a wedding anniversary, at 
the time of death. Professor Cully 
has remembered these lay church 
workers and prepared this volume for 
their use and to their advantage. He 
has searched the writings of men and 
wonmien of prayer (with one acknowl- 
edgment) and placed us in their debt 
and his.—James T. Cleland. 


The Recovery of the Teaching Minis- 
try. J. Stanley Glen. Westminster. 
1960. 125 pp. $2.75. 


This volume pleads for teaching in 
every area of the Church’s life, espe- 
cially in the pulpit, and essentially in the 
attitude of the Church to the world. 
The heart of its closely reasoned, 
tough, compact thesis is the fourth 
chapter: “Relational Hermeneutics,” 
i.e., with what method of interpreting 
the Scriptures should the Church face 
the prevailing culture? Glen, himself 
a N. T. professor, criticizes the usual 
seminary exegesis which is the work of 
a “commentator” rather than of a 
“communicator.” This is due to non- 
contextual literalism, which is as much 
the fault of the trained Biblical critic 
as of the untaught fundamentalist. The 
former is merely a “refined literalist.” 
Where such analysis is valueless, non- 
academically, is that it ignores both 
the Palestinian and the contemporary 
cultural ideology. But Biblical truth 
is known only “in conflict”: through 
an understanding of what it was speak- 
ing against and what it may now be 
speaking against. Hence the emphasis 
in Scripture—as it should be in the 
contemporary Church—is on the differ- 
ence between the Word of God and the 
prevailing ideological structure, rather 
than on their similarity. This is 
quite a chapter! It is preceded by 
proof that the teaching ministry has 
been subordinated; by a realization of 
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the offense which a teaching ministry 
will engender; and by an analysis of 
the spiritual powers and procedures 
which have domesticated the Bible: 
conversionism, Biblicism, moralism. 
The vital fourth chapter is followed 
by a sensible discussion of the unity 
of teaching and preaching, and a plea 
for the recovery of the teaching 
ministry, unacceptable as it is and dif- 
ficult as it may be. This little, meaty 
study may become a _ textbook in 
Preaching 29-30.—James T. Cleland. 


Preaching on the Books of the Old 
Testament. Dwight E. Stevenson. 
Harper. 1961. XI + 267 pp. $3.95. 


The professor of Homiletics at the 
College of the Bible is an unusual 
author in at least one respect: every- 
thing he writes has satisfied me, 
almost to the point of complete agree- 
ment with him. If you have read his 
Preaching on the Books of the New 
Testament, there is no need for me to 
recommend this sequel and companion 
volume. You will promptly lay hands 
on it, with a grateful “thank you, 
Stevenson.” If this author is new to 
you, let me tell you what he suc- 
cessfully tries to do. He has written 
a study guide on how to prepare 
sermons on whole books of the Old 
Testament. He helps the student work 
his way into each book: outlining it 
succinctly ; concentrating on the essen- 
tial thought; stressing the main 
themes; suggesting a key verse or 
verses (beware of textual exegesis 
here!) ; offering a proposition; even 
“shaping a preaching outline’; and 
throwing in a modern title for good 
measure, His excellent first chapter 
on “The Old Testament and the Word 
of God” and his helpful last chapter 
on “How Preachers May Use This 
Book” reveal a man who knows Bibli- 
cal Theology and homiletical method. 
We had better bring him to the sum- 
mer Clinic in Preaching at Duke— 
James T. Cleland. 
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NEW ADDITIONS TO THE JORDAN LOAN LIBRARY 


The following books have been 
added to the Henry Harrison Jordan 
Loan Library since the publication of 
the First Supplement to the Sixth 
Edition of the General Catalogue on 
November 1, 1960: 


Bornkamm, Giinther. Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Harper. 1960. 239 pp. 


Brown, Robert McAfee. The Spirit of 
Protestantism. Oxford University 
Press. 1961. 264 pp. 


Brunner, Emil. J Believe in the Liv- 
ing God; Sermons on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Westminster. 1961. 160 pp. 


Cameron, Richard M. Methodism and 
Society in Historical Perspective. 
Abingdon. 1961. 349 pp. 


Cleland, James T.. Wherefore Art 
Thou Come? Meditations on the 
Lord’s Supper. Abingdon. 1961. 
143 pp. 


DeWire, Harry A. The Christian as 
Communicator. Westminster. 1961. 
198 pp. 


Fuhrmann, Paul T. An Introduction 
to the Great Creeds of the Church. 
Westminster. 1960. 144 pp. 


Glen, J. Stanley. The Recovery of the 
Teaching Ministry. Westminster. 
1960. 124 pp. 


Gross, John O. The Beginnings of 
American Methodism. Abingdon. 
1961. 142 pp. 


Lewis, C. S. The Four Loves. 
court, Brace. 1960. 192 pp. 


Har- 


A LAST-MINUTE REMINDER 


PREACHING Cuiinic, July 3-14; write Dean J. T. Cleland. 


PasTORAL Care CLrnics, June 19-30, July 10-21; 


for reservations. 


Lincoln, C. Eric. The Black Muslims — 


in America. Beacon. 1961. 
MacGregor, Geddes. The Coming. f 

Reformation. Westminster. 1960. ( Fi 

160 pp. l ! 


Martin, Bernard. The Healing Minis- } 
try of the Church. John Knox Press. — 
1960. 125 pp. ; 


Minear, Paul S. Images of the Church — § f 
in the New Testament. Westernstem’ 
1960. 294 pp. a 


Pelikan, Jaroslav. The Shape of | 
Death; Life, Death, and Immortality 
in the Early Fathers. Abingdon, 
1961. 128 pp. 

Christian Ethics and | 

1961. | 


Ramsey, Paul. 
the Sit-in. Association Press. 


Stewart, Charles W. The Minister as | 
Marriage Counselor. Abingdon. } 
1961. 223 pp. 


Winter, Gibson. The Suburban Cap- i 
tivity of the Churches. Doubleday. | 
1961. 


Wyckoff, D. Campbell. Theory and | 
Design of Christian Education Cur- 
riculum. Westminster. 1961. 219 } 
pp. oF 


Anyone desiring copies of either | 
the General Catalogue or the al 
Supplement to it, or desiring additional | 
information concerning the Loan | 
Library may direct requests to: The | 
Jordan Loan Library, Duke Divinity 
School, Durham, North Carolina. 


write Prof. Richard Goodli 
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